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Studies in Modern Crime 


The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science devotes its May issue to a discussion of 
crime. A number of the articles are addresses given at 
the conference on American crime held by the American 
Academy, February 20, 1926. The dearth of information 
on the subject warrants a rather extended summary of 
some of these articles. 


Ellen C. Potter, Secretary of Welfare for Pennsylvania, 
has studied carefully the LU. S. Census figures as to com- 
mitments to prisons for 1910 and 1923, the statistics of 
the criminal courts of Pennsylvania from 1875 to 1924, 
the statistics of arrests in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh for 

me years back and also the space devoted to crime news 
mn Philadelphia newspapers in 1875 and 1925. The re- 
sults of this study may be summarized as follows: In 
proportion to population the number of commitments 
in the United States has decreased 37.7 per cent from 
1910 to 1923. (Compare summary of article by George 
W. Kirchwey, INForMaTION Service, April 17, 1926.) 

From 1875 to 1924, commitments in Pennsylvania to 
all prisons in proportion to population have decreased 39 
per cent. (Actual recorded commitments in Pennsylvania 
have increased 81.2 per cent, but the population increase 
has been 118 per cent.) Penitentiary and reformatory 
commitments per 100,000 of population have increased 44 
per cent while jail and workhouse offenses show a de- 
crease of 23 per cent. 

The proportion of convictions in the criminal courts, 
in relation to charges made, has increased from 16.8 per 
cent in 1875 to 51.3 per cent in 1924. 

Arrests for drunkenness in Philadelphia showed a de- 
ided drop between 1913 and 1920, and an equally decided 
increase since that time. Pittsburgh presents a similar 
picture between 1917 and 1920, and from 1920 on. 

Recidivists constitute at least 33 per cent of all con- 
victions, so that crime statistics actually covered a smaller 
number of persons than the figures would indicate. 

The proportion of young people committed for crime 
has shown a decided increase. During the first six months 
of 1923, 51.6 per cent of all commitments in the United 
States were of persons from 18 to 34 years old. 

Native-born whites show a much smaller number of 
commitments per unit of their own population group than 
foreign-born whites or other racial groups. 

Less space is devoted to crime news in the reputable 
newspapers of the country now than fifty years ago but 
such news is displayed in a more spectacular fashion. The 


increased prevalence of crime impressed people of 1875 
as it does today. 

Another important article is a discussion of the increase 
in murder, by Frederick L. Hoffman, consulting statistician 
for the Prudential Life Insurance Company. Mr. Hoff- 
man believes that the death records of homicides are a 
better index of the murder trend than police or judicial 
Statistics. The homicide mortality rate for about 30 
American cities representing one-fourth of the entire 
population shows a steady increase from 5.1 per 100,000 
mm 1900 to 11.0 in 1925. According to the Division of 


_ Vital Statistics of the U. S. Census Bureau, the homicide 


mortality rate has increased from 2.1 per 100,000 in 1900 
to 7.0 per 100,000 in 1915 and to 8.5 in 1924. 

Mr. Hoffman also presents figures on burglary insur- 
ance for New York state, showing that the premiums paid 
amounted to $1,377,000 in 1914 and to $26,513,000 in 
1924. He emphasizes the need for federal judicial 
statistics. Until such statistics are available, he says, we 
shall not know definitely the actual amount of crime. 

Mr. Hoffman does not believe that statistics as to 
criminality of different races can be definitely accepted, 
since race prejudice against Negroes and Orientals some- 
times accounts for convictions, in cases where white men 
would be acquitted. Mr. Hoffman also points out that 
though the Italian element is frequently accused of an 
undue proportion of crime, the murder death rate in Italy 
is much lower than in this country. 

Mr. Hoffman considers that the reduction in commit- 
ments shown by the U. S. Census report of 1923, indicates 
that a great amount of crime remains undetected and un- 
punished. 

Thorsten Sellen, of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
studied the murder rate in nine European countries over 
a period of twenty-three years. While these figures are 
not entirely comparable, they show a decided decrease 
in the murder rate in the belligerent countries during the 
early years of the war. This, Mr. Sellen believes, is 
probably due to the enrollment in the army of the young 
men who would probably commit most of the crimes. A 
study of courts-martial for murder in the French army 
during these years tends to strengthen this opinion. The 
demobilization period brought a great increase in the 
murder rate in the belligerent countries with the possible 
exception of England and Wales. The neutral countries 
show comparatively little change in their murder rates 
during these years. 

Joseph K. Willing, assistant district attorney of Phila- 
delphia, discusses the “profession of bootlegging.” There 
are several different “specialties” in bootlegging, he ex- 
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plains, such as smuggling and transportation, redistillation 
or recooking, doctor and druggist complex, brewing of 
high-powered beer, home-brew and accessory stores, home- 
made wine, ciders and cordials. Mr. Willing points out 
that in addition to the large amount of foreign liquor 
which is smuggled into the United States there is also 
the legal importation of essences of various liquors and of 
foreign grape juices. Such de-alcoholized essences may 
be bought in grocery stores and converted into liquors 
very easily. 

George B. Mangold, social service secretary in the 
St. Louis Church Federation, discusses illegitimacy in St. 
Louis. He says that of the OVO illegitimate births in 
St. Louis for a year the proportion of legitimate colored 
births is from tour to five times as high as that among 
whites. This he considers is largely due to bad housing 
conditions among the colored population, In 1924, a 
large majority of the mothers were 20 years old or 
younger. About one-half of the women were engaged 
in housework with factory employment second in order. 
The chief difficulties in the handling of cases of illegiti- 
macy are found in the large number of mothers from out- 
side the state, whose cases should really be handled in the 
states where they are legal residents; the prohibitory cost 
of applying the law to establish paternity; the lack of a 
law providing for paternal support; and the general att- 
tude of the community. 

Neva R. Deardorff, executive secretary, Children’s Com- 
mission of Pennsylvania, points out that about one-third 
of the boys brought before the juvenile courts each year 
are in ditnculty because of conilict with parental authority 
and another third on account of thoughtless pranks. A 
survey of juvenile delinquency in seven Pennsylvania 
counties was made by the U. S. Children’s Bureau in 
1924. In these counties there was a much smaller pro- 
portion of juvenile court cases than in Philadelphia. Of 
the 1,169 cases, 990 were boys, 174 girls—sex not given 
in 5 cases. Of these, 38 were offenses against persons 
and animals, 56 vice, 379 offenses involving property, 145 
offenses against public peace and good order, 247 unsat- 
isfactory conduct, etc. It is considered probable that 
these proportions are typical so far as offenses against 
property, trespassing and malicious mischief are con- 
cerned, but that most of the cases of immorality must not 
have been reported to the courts. Again, many of the 
cases of malicious mischief were probably, in part at least, 
the result of accident. 

I. M. Rubinow, of the Jewish Welfare Society of 
Philadelphia, draws lessons from his experience with 
industrial accident statistics applicable to criminal statis- 
tics. The several steps which must be taken are: defini- 
tion of terms; a system of reporting; machinery for 
tabulation and analysis; machinery for cooperation, in- 
volving uniformity, between various agencies concerned. 

Carl Kelsey, of the University of Pennsylvania, sum- 
marizes the results of an analysis of the inmates of 68 
penal institutions in which it was found that foreign-born 
whites were fewer than native-born whites; also that 
white children of foreign parentage were fewer than those 
with one native- and one foreign-born parent. He con- 
cludes that while immigration adds to the complexity of 
the crime problem the immigrants themselves do not con- 
tribute an unduly large proportion of criminals; that the 
crux of the problem seems to be in the activities of the 
children of immigrants; that the problem is due to social 
conditions rather than to inherent differences in races. 


Stressing the need for moral education, Professor 
Kelsey says: “It must be admitted that our knowledge 
of the best ways of reforming men is pitifully meager. 
What effect punishment has is a matter of great doubt. 
These are matters into which we may not enter now. It 
seems to me that what we need to do is to realize that 
education should be moral as well as intellectual. We 
have stressed the attainment of facts, but have under- 
stressed the application of those facts in our relations 
with each other. Here there is need for reform. I trust 
we may come to put more emphasis on moral education 
and yet avoid the danger of identifying moral education 
with religious dogma.” 

One of the most interesting facts about this collectio 
of articles is the decided disagreement among experts: 
Several, for instance, believe that rigid restriction of the 
sale of revolvers would greatly lessen crime, while others 
point out that many crimes are now carried out with 
sawed-off rifles and many without fire-arms. There is an 
indication that drug addiction is decidedly decreasing, 
though some believe that it is actually increasing and that 
the narcotic laws are by no means stringent enough. 


The Farmers’ Mortgage Debt 


Perhaps in no phase of our economic life is the in- 
timate biending ot ethical with economic issues more 
apparent than in the agricultural situation. Two recent 
Siatements in regard to the necessity of reducing the 
mortgage burden ot agriculture in the United States seem 
to warrant quotation here. ‘Lhey come from conservative, 
and well informed sources, 


‘The first is the comment of Farmstead, Stock a 
Home, an intluential paper published in Minneapolis, 
which says in the May 15 number: “We do not believe 
the mortgage debt burden of agriculture of eight billion 
dollars can ever be paid in full, Of course there are 
individual farmers who can and will pay out, but they 
are the exceptions. Insisting they can do so, is asking 
farmers to produce ovt of the land more than we are 
expecting of our foreign debtors, with the power of 
taxation, to pay. 

“It is immaterial now how, or why, these farm debts 
were piled up. It does no good to say that farm land 
was capitalized far beyond its value based on earning 
power and loans made on the basis of this inflation. 

“That was water under the bridge. The question now 
is that of scaling down farm mortgage indebtedness to a 
point where interest can be met and the principal eventu- 
ally wiped out. 


“This means loss to the holders of the mortgages, we 


so does foreclosure. Therefore, it seems far better for 
the economic health of the nation to keep the debtor 
farmers on their farms, under conditions that will restore 
their morale, than to dispossess them, sell the farms to 
new owners on time for the face of the mortgage or even 
less and start the whole process over again with another 
lot of farmers.” 


The second comes from the pen of Dr. Richard T. Ely, 
formerly professor of economics at the University of 
Wisconsin, now director of the Institute of Land and 
Public Utility Economics. Dr. Ely says in the April 
number of The Journal of Land and Public Utility Eco- 
nomics: “If a commission could be brought into existence 
which would readjust the affairs of the farmers and 
bankers of the Middlewest on the basis of ability to pay, 
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it would save millions in money and do unmeasured good 
in re-establishing the morale of the people. 

‘The policy here suggested is a purely voluntary system 
for revision of contractual relations under certain situa- 
tions. The idea is that in a state like lowa, for example, 
a commission should be formed of men of the highest 
standing and integrity and that these should appoint arbi- 
tration boards to consider the needs of the situation. 

“There might be one central board and other local 
boards, according to the peculiarities of the situation. The 
idea is to have insolvent debtors come before these boards 
and ask for readjustments of their indebtedness. The 
creditors would also be privileged to take the initiative. 

n any case, the creditors of any individual should be 
alled in by the arbitration board. Let the assets be 
appraised. . . . 

“This evaluating of the assets and adjusting of the 
indebtedness of farmers would do much to save the banks. 
It would put much of the bank paper on a known basis. 
A certain shrinkage of nominal assets would be inevitable, 
but the new paper would be good. This system would 
yield the banks much more than liquidation would. 

“This is only a suggestion. Is there not a way of work- 
ing this out in the interest of the farmers, creditors and 
the general public? The economic gain would be great. 
The moral gain would be even greater.” 


The Treaty of Berlin 


The new Russo-German treaty, known as the Treaty of 
Berlin, is a sequel to the Treaty of Rapallo, signed in ly22, 
hich ettected a mutual renunciation of financial claims. 
he new treaty is a neutrality pact. It provides that 
“should one of the contracting parties, in despite of its 
peaceful attitude, be attacked by a third party or by 
several third parties, the other contracting party will 
observe neutrality during the entire duration of the con- 
flict.” It further provides for neutrality on the part of 
either of the signatories in case a coalition should attempt 
to impose “an economic or financial boycott” upon the 
other. 

There is much speculation as to what relation these 
commitments may have to the League. Herr Stresemann 
pointed out to the Soviet ambassador that since unanimity 
is required for the decisions of the League Council, Ger- 
many’s obligations as a member of the Council could not 
conflict with those under the new treaty. That is to say, 
unless she were convinced that the Soviet government 
was not maintaining a peaceful attitude she would not 
consent to measures against her. It thus appears that 

ermany has not, by negotiating this treaty, in any tech- 

ical way prejudiced her position as a candidate for 
League membership. 

Nevertheless, it will presumably be impossible for Euro- 
pean statesmen to divorce the new treaty from Locarno 
and proceedings pursuant thereto. 


Education and Propaganda 


Of more than ordinary significance are the recent com- 
ments of William E. Zuech, educational director of 
Commonwealth College (Mena, Arkansas), on ideals and 
aims in workers’ education. He says: 

“The difference between propaganda and ‘education for 
workers’ is the difference between faith and science, be- 
tween the blind acceptance of a set of formulas and the 
experimental approach to all personal and social problems. 
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“Too often today ‘workers’ education,’ as distinguished 
from ‘education tor workers,’ is nothing but propaganda 
in its rankest and rawest form. Kconomic organizations 
and political parties claiming to represent the workers put 
out economic and political creeds or catechisms as rigid 
and dogmatic as anything of which the churches have 
been guilty. 

“Those engaged in ‘education for workers’ do not start 
with a social or economic creed that is going to solve all 
the problems of the human race; rather they begin with 
a full realization that the condition of the toilers is de- 
plorable and proceed to search for ways and means to 
escape from the mess and at the same time prepare other 
workers to take up the search for ways out.” ‘They real- 
ize that “a change of the present regrettable condition of 
the workers will depend upon trained leaders from the 
working class, for such only can have the experience, the 
emotional drive, and the will necessary for the requisite 
constructive leadership. 


“The impulses to activity are emotional, and a funda- 
mental emotional drive toward service for the workers 
will sustain a person laboring in the scientific spirit just 
as well as, or better than, the person laboring on the basis 
of a cut and dried creed or dogma. The great advantage 
of working in the scientific spirit is that one never has 
any wasteiul emotional debacles due to exploded dogmatic 
creeds that have been held to with all the fanaticism of a 
The scientist plugs away with an experimental 
attitude of mind, realizing always that he may be on the 
wrong track but determined to push on anyway. If his 
idea tails under experiment he has no emotional let-down. 
lf one way out does not work he tries another. An in- 
stitution devoted to ‘education for workers’ will saturate 
the student’s impulses to working class service with the 
scientific spirit and turn him away from a blind belief in 
formulas. 


“We must realize that the future belongs to the tech- 
nicians—to the human and mechanical engineers. The 
human race will forge ahead on the basis of scientific 
data. The workers will come into their own by producing 
their own technicians. They will not get far by demagogic 
or revival methods. Modern institutions and 
the social processes are too complex to be jazzed forward.” 
(Commonwealth College Fortnightly, May 1.) 


This philosophy cannot be said to characterize the 
workers’ education movement generally, for there is still 
within it a very considerable tendency to make workers’ 
education an instrument of labor propaganda. As ex- 
pressed by one of the most prominent radical leaders this 
means that economics for workers is “labor economics” 
as against “capitalist economics.” But multiplying con- 
tacts with groups of professional scientists are exorcising 
this purely propagandist and unscientific spirit, while at 
the same time not weakening the fundamental purposes 
of the workers’ education movement. 


Breakdown of Collective Bargaining 


During the recent meetings of the National Council 
of Evangelical Free Churches of England, a sociological 
conference was held, at which Professor Ramsay Muir 
spoke on relations between employers and employes. The 
substance of Professor Muir’s address is thus summarized 
in The Free Church Chronicle for April: “It seemed 
to him clear that the industrial system which existed in 
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this country [England] was on the verge of a breakdown. 
By this he did not mean capitalism, but the system of 
collective bargaining under which two essential factors 
in production were arrayed in highly organized hostile 
armies against each other. The system might be brought 
to an end by means of a conflict which, whatever side 
wins, must mean ruin to the community. It might, on 
the other hand, be ended by the organization in its stead 
of an effective method of cooperation. If that came 
about, then we should in this generation be passing into 
a new stage in the age-long story of the development of 
the methods by which men had got to get the work of 
production done. In his opinion the crux of the con- 
troversy turned upon the just distribution of the results 
of that cooperation. The distribution would have to be 
radiantly and obviously just before it would create peace.” 


Alcoholism in France 


Several interesting statements on alcoholism in France 
appear in the March issue of the French Protestant Le 
Christianisme Social, Edmond Cléray, in an article origi- 
nally printed in Figaro, states that 213 liters (liter = 1.05 
quarts) of wine per capita are drunk in France each year. 
‘the consumption of wine is increasing at the rate of a 
million hectoliters a year. Official figures on the consump- 
tion of distilled liquors are as follows: 

Hectoliters 
(hectoliter = 26.42 


1,016,858 
968,355 
1,014,392 


Assuming the correctness of these figures, the curve 
shows an interesting parallel to that of the various indices 
of alcohol consumption in the United States during the 
same period. The low point of the curve, with us, of 
course, falls in 1920 or thereabouts. 

The number of distillers granted franchises in France 
has increased from 750,000 in 1913 to 2,500,000 in 1925. 

The French Academy of Medicine has appointed a com- 
mittee to study the increase of alcoholism. A preliminary 
statement from this committee says that the increase in 
alcoholism in the hospitals reflects the increase in the 
consumption of alcohol in France. There are now more 
women alcoholics than men. Drunkenness from wine 
constitutes a serious danger, especially among railroad em- 
ployes. 


International Labor Office 


The International Labor Section of the League of 
Nations has become one of the most important function- 
ing agencies in the world in the field of labor problems. 


This Service is published by the Department of Research and Education to present data on current issues. 
in it are not to be construed as declarations of official attitudes or policies of the Federal Council of Churches 


The Swiss Government has presented the Section with a 
beautiful and spacious building just completed in which 
its offices are to be housed. The Labor Office is one of 
the several agencies of the League which, almost unnoticed 
in this country, have made themselves indispensable to the 
rest of the world for scientific research and leadership in 
federated action. 


Churches As “‘Sellers of War’ 


In an article in The Family for May, John R. Brown, 


general secretary of the United Charities of St. Paul, © 


makes this significant reference to the views of former 


Secretary Lane in regard to the influence of the churche 
“The churched) 


in selling the world war to the country: 
according to Secretary Lane, were the most direct and 
efficient of the agencies used during the war to create 
public sentiment and to advertise the Liberty Loans, to 
aid in recruiting and to put over the great appeal of war 
benevolences. According to him, but for the churches 
the war would not have been sold to the country com- 
munities, villages, and small towns of the United States.” 


A Tax on Betting 


The new British budget includes a tax on betting, 
referred to by Mr. Churchill as “the only optional or 
luxury tax I shall bring forward.” It applies only to the 
forms of betting now legal—credit betting with book- 
makers and betting on race-courses. The rate is five per 
cent on a bet and the tax is estimated to yield nearly, 
$30,000,000 annually. This means that betting of thi 
sort amounts to $600,000,000 a year. % 

The Spectator is much pleased with the proposal. 
“Betting,” it says, “is the most glaring of all our national 
luxuries. Nobody need bet who does not want to. As 
for the question of recognition, betting is, of course, 
already recognized up to the hilt; apart from what the 
treasury collects out of the industry the cooperation of 
the post office and the police is evident at every turn of 
its operations. Nevertheless, there is sure to be a con- 
siderable fight over the betting tax. Many bookmakers 
are alarmed and angry and the churches are planning 
deputations to the chancellor of the exchequer to implore 
him to desist. It seems to us that if the bookmakers are 
genuinely alarmed the moralists might well find that to 
be a reason for calming their fears.” 


Note 


The lectures delivered before Sherwood Eddy’s Amer ) 


ican Seminar (under the auspices of the Fellowship fof 
a Christian Social Order) last summer in London and 
Berlin were taken down verbatim by an expert stenog- 
rapher and later edited and published in one volume. They 
constitute a hundred and thirty pages of cogent, invalu- 


able material—first-hand information on Europe—con- | 


fidentially from the lips of such men as Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Studdert-Kennedy, Harold Laski, J. H. Oldham, 
Wickham Steed, Seebohm Rowntree, Frank Hodges, 
Arnold Wolfers, Julius Richter, Professor Bonn, Chief 
Justice Simons, Chancellor Luther, etc. Copies may be 
secured from Miss Amy Blanche Greene, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, for $3.00. 
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